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SPRING  ON   PARADE 

E  arose  the  other  morning  and  asked  each  other,  "What  is 
it?"  Something  indeed  strange  had  either  happened  or 
was  happening.  The  room  looked  the  same.  The  pile  of 
undone  homework  still  lay  on  top  of  the  desk.    Suddenly 

we  turned  to  the  window,  and  a  fresh  invigorating  odor  filled  the 

room— SPRING  HAD  ARRIVED. 

Spring  is  a  combination  of  many  factors  and  it  is  this  blending 
of  ideas  that  go  into  this  creation  called  spring.  These  are  the 
events  which  go  into  the  synthesis  of  spring:  the  lengthening  of 
the  days,  the  disappearance  of  snow,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robin,  the  first  wisp  of  green  grass  so  lonely  and  alone,  the 
bleating  of  the  new  born  calf,  the  peep  of  the  young  chick,  the 
sound  of  gurgling  water  running  down  stream  after  its  icy  im- 
prisonment all  winter,  the  smell  of  burnt  wood  sucking  into  our 
nostrils  with  the  flavor  of  rich  maple  syrup  combined,  the  buzz 
of  the  honey  bee,  the  happy  voices  of  children  playing  in  the  warm 
spring  sun — all  represent  the  coming  of  the  new  season. 

And  here  we  are  at  National  Farm  School  and  Junior  College. 
Spring  reaches  us  and  leaves  a  big  impression  on  our  minds.  The 
dogwood  begins  to  bloom,  the  campus  is  one  great  mass  of  green 
grass, — everything  is  alive.  We  go  to  classes  with  a  new  vigor, 
shedding  our  heavy  clothes  and  feeling  alive.  We  dig  out  our 
baseball  equipment,  tennis  rackets  and  fishing  tackle.  We  start 
exploring  Farm  School.  The  freshmen  start  inquiring  where  Farm 
No.  4  and  Farm  No.  7,  are.  "How  do  you  get  to  the  lower  state 
road?  How  is  fishing  on  the  Neshaminy?  Where  is  Featherbed 
Hill?  What  is  that  old  building  yonder?" 

We  drop  in  on  Professor  Schmeider  and  see  him  preparing  his 
bee  equipment  for  the  coming  season.  Professor  Purmell  is  pre- 
paring his  coldframes  with  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants.  Josh  has 
all  his  planting  and  spraying  equipment  ready  to  go  on  the  move. 
Above  the  Horticulture  Building  we  can  see  the  orchard  in  a  dazz- 
ling display  of  true  color  as  everything  is  in  bloom.  Down  at  the 
new  brooder,  the  boards  are  bulging  with  a  capacity  crowd  of 
chicks  and  some  are  being  moved  out  to  range.  At  the  dairy,  the 
doors  are  wide  open  and  the  cows  are  out  on  pasture. 

Over  at  the  farm  shop  all  the  tractors,  disks,  plows  and  planters 
are  lined  up  like  an  army  ready  for  the  long  march  to  follow.  We 
next  drop  into  the  home  barns  and  see  Harry  and  Barney  rolling 
out  in  the  fields  getting  in  the  last  drop  of  fun  before  the  hard, 
long  season  is  to  begin.  The  old  sow  has  dropped  a  litter  of  young 
'uns  and  they  are  squealing  their  heads  off.  Even  the  Old  Read- 
ing line  has  a  new  voice  and  speed  as  it  sounds  forth  its  story  of 
spring  throughout  the  valley. 

Yes,  spring  is  here  to  stay,  at  least  for  3  more  months.  At  the 
National  Farm  School  and  Junior  College  as  at  no  other  place, 
spring  will  put  forth  all  it  has  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  seasons 
of  the  year. 


WHO'S  WHO  ON  THE  FACULTY 

CAPTAIN  HERBERT  R.  SOBEL 


This,  the  first  article  in  a 
series,  concerns  a  faculty  mem- 
ber who  is  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
He  is  Captain  Herbert  R.  So- 
bel  United  States  Navy  (Ret.), 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
History,  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  General  Educa- 
tion. 

Captain  Sobel  has  been  at 
the    college    approximately    a 


year,  and  already  has  gained 
the  respect  and  admiration  of 
students  and  faculty  alike. 

The  Captain  started  his  long 
and  interesting  Naval  career  in 
the  year  1017.  It  was  then  that 
he  was  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  About 
that  time,  the  world  was 
thrown  into  a  bloody  conflict; 
World  War  I  had  begun.  It 
was  during  this  critical  period 
in  our  nation's  hi.story  that  En- 
sign Herbert  R.  Sobel  was  pro- 


moted to  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant. 

After  the  Allies  defeated 
the  Germans,  Lieutenant  Sobel 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
world.  He  traveled  widely, 
visiting  every  continent  except 
Australia. 

For  three  years,  1927-1930, 
our  mariner  professor  was 
called  back  to  his  Alma  Mater 
to  teach  his  favorite  subject, 
mathematics. 

In  1932  an  uprising  broke 
out  in  Nicaragua,  so  Captain 
Sobel  and  other  naval  officers 
and  a  contingent  of  Marines 
were  sent  to  this  strife-ridden 
area  to  try  to  keep  peace 
among  the  people,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States'  inter- 
ests. After  the  uprising  was  ef- 
fectively put  down,  our  Cap- 
tain once  again  sailed  the 
seven  seas. 

We  next  find  Captain  Sobel 
in  Nazi  Germany,  a  few  years 
before  World  War  II — his  mis- 
sion,— to  gather  official  infor- 
mation. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  Captain  Sobel  was  ap- 
pointed Convoy  Commodore 
of  convoys  operating  in  the 
Atlantic,  shipping  out  of  New 
York.  It  was  while  he  held  this 
command  that  he  sank  the  only 
German  submarine,  U576,  sunk 
by  a  convoy  in  the  Atlantic.  He 
was  Convoy  Commodore  for 
two  years,  and  in  the  year  1942 
he  attained  his  present  rank  of 
Captain. 

For  the  last  three  years  of 
the  war.  Captain  Sobel  held  an 
important  position  in  the  Office 
of  the  ('hief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Washington,  D.  C.  In 
1946  he  was  retired  from  the 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

At  the  present  time  the  situation  looks  rather  black  for  the  poul- 
try industry.  Latest  indications  show  that  the  margin  of  profit  for 
the  poultryman  is  gradually  being  narrowed.  The  price  of  feed, 
the  greatest  single  item  of  expense  in  commercial  poultry  produc- 
tion, is  high  and  is  still  soaring.  At  the  same  time  the  price  of  eggs 
has  dropped,  thus  creating  a  very  unfavorable  feed-egg  ratio  and 
making  it  almost  impossible  for  even  the  most  efficient  producers 
to  make  a  profit. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  the  dark  clouds  on  the  horizon,  I  feel 
that  the  coming  year  will  be  a  rather  profitable  one  for  poultry- 
men.  The  feed  situation  may  be  somewhat  improved  within  the 
next  several  months  if  the  present  predictions  of  a  large  wheat 
crop  materialize.  Present  prospects  point  to  a  large  wheat  crop 
in  1948,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Abnormally  high  feed  prices  have  already  caused  many  farmers 
to  decrease  drastically  the  number  of  birds  in  their  laying  flocks 
by  severe  culling.  Some  of  them  have  sold  their  entire  flock  and 
have  temporarily  gone  out  of  business.  Many  hatcheries  report  a 
rather  limited  demand  for  baby  chicks,  indicating  that  the  number 
of  birds  on  farms  this  fall  might  be  below  the  average. 

While  the  supply  of  poultry  and  eggs  may  be  decreased  for  the 
coming  year,  consumer  demand  will  probably  continue  at  its  pres- 
ent high  level.  If  so,  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for  poul- 
trymen  to   profitably  dispose   of  their  products. 

Present  trends  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  red  meats 
within  a  few  months.  The  spring  pig  crop  is  estimated  at  being 
about  10  7f  less  than  last  year's.  The  supply  of  beef  cattle  avail- 
able for  the  market  is  gradually  diminishing.  All  these  shortages 
of  meats  will  create  a  demand  for  poultry  products. 

When  we  study  the  above  facts,  we  see  that  perhaps  the  situa- 
tion is  not  as  dark  as  it  at  first  seemed.  In  spite  of  what  the  pessi- 
mists say,  I  believe  that  the  poultryman  who  is  an  efficient  pro- 
ducer will  not  only  weather  the  storm  but  make  a  profit  as  well. 

C.  N.  HASTINGS 


A  freshman  poultry  laboratory  class.    Mr.  Hastings  is  dissecting  a  bird. 


A   Modest   Report   of   Inter-dorm   Basketball 

The  way  I  see  it,  probably  the  main  reason  for  the  lack  of  suc- 
cess of  the  Farm  School  basketball  team  was  the  hot  inter-dorm 
league.  These  teams  had  everything,  and  I  believe  the  caliber  of 
play  shown  in  the  preliminary  games  scared  visiting  opponents 
into  playing  over  their  heads  against  the  Farm  School  varsity. 

Yes  sir,  those  inter-dorm  games  were  something  to  see.  What 
they  lacked  in  finesse,  they  more  than  made  up  in  fight  and  spirit. 
The  star-studded  Cozy  Corners  from  the  third  floor  rear  was  an 
outfit  that  always  gave  a  good  account  of  itself.  It  was  noted  for 
its  smooth  ball  handling  and  sleeper  plays  worked  out  in  the  sack. 
The  Foxes  Five  (second  floor  rear)  was  a  particularly  well  coached 
team  which  boasted  an  impregnable  zone  defense.  The  encounter 
between  these  two  clubs  was  a  case  of  an  irresistable  force  and  an 
immovable  body-neither  would  yield.  In  the  overtime,  however, 
the  flashy  Cozy  Corners  proved  too  much  for  even  as  strong  an 
ooDonent  as  the  Foxes  Five. 

The  Lasker  Hall  crew  had  some  trouble  getting  a  team  together, 
but  once  they  got  going,  they  had  a  high-scoring  aggregation 
which  really  had  the  Old  Fox  and  his  team  worried.  A  few  more 
reserves,  and  the  42-41  loss  would  have  found  the  boys  from  Las- 
ker on  top. 

Martin's  Marauders  from  the  front  part  of  the  third  floor,  did 
not  start  like  a  ball  of  fire,  but  their  second  encounter  found  them 
with  plenty  of  players,  plenty  of  fight  and  hot  as  a  firecracker. 
Because  of  their  abundance  of  material.  Manager  Bushnell  intro- 
duced the  Michigan  System  into  basketball.  The  scoring  team 
started  and  ran  the  score  up  to  five  or  six  to  nothing.  Then  the 
defensive  team,  or  runners,  as  they  were  called,  took  over  to  wear 
down  the  opposition.  This  system  proved  too  much  for  the  Gay- 
lords  (first  floor  front),  who  had  plenty  of  spirit  but  not  enough 
hot  players  to  cope  with  the  two-team  system.  Their  quarterback, 
old  Gaylord  Mitty  himself,  was  always  in  their  battling  with  eight 
or  ten  fouls  per  game. 

The  second  floor  front  team,  featuring  "Glen"  Davis  and  Dick 
Home,  were  a  fast-running  bunch,  but  it  had  the  misfortune  of 
running  up  against  the  Serridge  Gang  in  its  first  game.  The  Ser- 
ridge  Lions,  one  of  the  toughest  teams  in  the  dorm,  had  players 
noted  for  their  shot-making  ability.  You  had  to  watch  this  mob 
or  they  would  be  all  over  you — especially  Smiley  Lou  himself,  who 
was  particularly  adapt  at  climbing  on  backs,  holding  belts,  and 
stepping  on  toes. 

The  faculty  was  supposed  to  put  a  team  on  the  floor,  but  I  guess 
they  decided  they  couldn't  take  the  gaff  involved  in  playing  in  this 
powerful  league. 

If  we  inter-dorm  players  made  it  too  rough  for  the  varsity  to 
keep  up  with  us  we  are  sorry,  but  ability  such  as  ours  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Some  basketball  players  are  good,  but  we  are  out- 
standing! 

ERNIE  COHEN 
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A  scene  from  the  Winter  Formal 

WINTER  FORMAL  GREAT  SUCCESS 

On  the  night  of  February  21,  the  first  formal  dance  ever  held 
at  NFSJC  took  place.  Many  skeptics  said  that  a  formal  would 
never  succeed  at  the  college,  but  they  w^ere  proven  wrong. 

The  dance  was  held  in  the  dining  room,  which  was  decorated 
with  ivy  and  ornamental  flowers.  The  fireplace  and  the  radiators 
were  covered  with  pine  boughs.  The  bandstand  was  decorated 
with  grass  and  backed  with  reed  matting.  The  furniture  from  the 
student  lounge  was  placed  at  strategic  points  to  facilitate  rest 
havens  for  the  many  dancers. 

There  were  approximately  sixty-five  couples  at  the  dance.  Mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  present  included  President  Work,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Bowen,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sobel,  Dean  and  Mrs.  Meyer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ace,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil.  Mr.  Marck  and  Mr.  Elson  were 
also  sporting  full  dress. 

The  music  was  supplied  by  Richard  Stern's  P.M.C.  Band.  Their 
aggregation  provided  danceable  rhythms,  both  sweet  and  hot. 

We  must  take  our  hats  off  to  the  Decorating  Committee  headed 
by  Bill  Orapchuck  and  Don  Burgoon.  Finances  and  room  arrange- 
ments were  taken  care  of  by  Stan  Schwartz,  Bill  Clancy,  and  Al 
Jaflfe.  Sam  Silver  took  care  of  the  corsages  and  refreshments.  The 
dance  itself  was  the  brainchild  of  Charlie  "Ace"  Martin. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  everybody,  this  dance  would  never 
have  succeeded.    Here's  hoping  the  next  one  will  be  even  bigger 


and  better. 


FRANK  BUSHNELL 


MAPLE    SAP    AND    EXPERIMENTATION 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  tapping  of  trees  to  obtain  maple 
sap  is  a  common  occurrence  around  this  part  of  the  country.  Even 
at  Farm  School  the  sap  is  flowing,  but  only  for  experimental 
purposes. 

The  Plant  Physiology  class  under  the  able  guidance  of  Professor 
H.  Schmeider  has  tapped  the  three  species  of  maple  trees  on  the 
campus:  sugar  maple,  silver  maple,  and  red  maple.  The  .tudents 
are  testing  the  sugar  content  to  see  how  it  is  influenced  by  temper- 
ature, amount  obtained,  and  barometric  pressure.  The  results  so 
far  have  not  been  completed. 

In  FARM  RESEARCH,  published  by  the  New  York  Experimen- 
tal Station,  an  article  appeared  on  the  experiments  being  carried 
out  with  maple  sap.  A  study  of  the  deteriorative  processes  to 
which  sap  is  subject,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  quality  and 
yield  of  maple  syrup  may  be  improved,  is  the  main  problem  of 
these  experiments.  "Buddy  sap,"  familiar  to  every  farmer,  is  the 
cloudy  discoloration  of  the  sap.  Also,  at  times,  odoriferous  slime 
appears.  Sap  made  from  syrup  of  this  nature  will  be  dark  colored, 
off-flavored,  and  in  extreme  cases,  unpalatable.  The  name  given 
to  sap  such  as  this  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  associated 
with  the  bursting  of  the  leaf  bud  on  the  trees. 

Bacteria  find  maple  sap  an  excellent  medium  for  development 
when  the  temperature  goes  over  40°  F.  When  trees  were  tapped 
aseptically  at  the  station,  the  sap  collected  remained  clear  and 
water-white  as  long  as  any  sap  flowed.  Consequently  none  of  the 
effects  when  bacteria  are  present  were  noted. 

If  bacteria  alone  were  responsible  for  sap  changes,  steps  for 
their  exclusion  or  reduction  could  be  taken,  but  probably  little 
can  be  done  about  the  changes  that  the  tree  induces.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bacterial  action  will  take  place  many  days  or  weeks 
before  the  true  "Buddy  Sap"  appears,  so  any  preventive  measures 
that  can  be  taken  are  of  great  value  to  an  increased  yield  and 
good  quality  syrup.  For  the  present,  a  practical  method  of  com- 
plete exclusion,  such  as  used  experimentally,  is  not  feasible;  but 
cleanliness  of  equipment,  speed  of  handling  sap,  and  reaming  of 
infected  tap  holes  will  help  considerably. 

The  mysteries  of  maple  sap  production  are  quite  numerous  and 
as  Professor  Schmeider  so  aptly  puts  it,  "it  would  be  a  pleasant 
task  for  anyone  who  wants  to  spend  his  life  discovering  the  still 
unknown  facts  about  the  secrets  of  the  maple  sap  industry  hidden 
in  nature." 

*  *  *  :}:  M: 

A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  Incubation  and  Breeding 

of  Poultry 

No  doubt,  mo.st  of  you  know  that  our  poultry  department  is  now 
in  the  process  of  hatching  chicks.  Incubation  and  breeding,  so 
essential  in  this  process,  is  the  most  important  phase  in  the  poultry 
industry. 

We  all  agree  that  poultry  keeping  is  practiced  for  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  and  meat.    If  a  poultryman  is  to  secure  profits  from 
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the  production  of  eggs  and  meat,  he  must  have  stock  that  has  the 
ability  to  produce  these  products.  This  is  where  incubation  comes 
into  the  picture. 

Men  who  have  studied  the  genetics  of  poultry  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  offspring  have  the  ability  to  inherit  the  character- 
istics of  their  parents.  In  breeding,  the  main  objective  is  to  single 
out  those  females  that  have  proven  themselves  capable  of  produc- 
ing large  amounts  of  eggs  and  have  shown  themselves  to  be  vigor- 
ous. If  eggs  are  secured  from  those  females  that  have  the  above 
abilities,  the  resulting  offspring  will  be  capable  of  carrying  out 
their  dams'  characteristics  for  high  egg  production. 

Of  course,  the  number  of  eggs  a  chicken  lays  is  not  the  sole 
item  used  in  determining  whether  or  not  her  eggs  are  to  be  used 
for  hatching  purposes.  There  are  certain  physical  characteristics 
and  standards  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  such  as  her 
body  capacity,  conformation  to  type  and  size. 

It  must  be  understood  that  breeding  and  selection  of  hatching 
eggs  involve  a  considerable  amount  of  understanding  and  manage- 
ment. Most  of  us  do  not  have  this  background;  therefore,  I  will 
not  undertake  to  explain  these  points  in  great  detail.  The  above 
should,  however,  give  a  bird's  eye  view  of  what  poultry  incubation 
and  breeding  consists. 

I  would  now  like  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  College's  methods 
and  management  of  incubation  and  breeding.  Certain  birds  and 
pens  of  birds  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  previous 
year's  record,  or  those  pullets  which  have  come  out  of  birds  that 
have  proven  themselves  to  have  the  ability  to  lay  and  grow  into 
desirable  birds  in  accordance  with  the  college's  needs,  are  chosen. 

Their  eggs  are  collected  and  kept  at  50  to  60  degrees  F.  for  one 
week.  On  Thursday  of  each  week  the  eggs  are  set  in  our  Robbins 
incubator  which  holds  18,000  eggs.  The  eggs  are  kept  at  991/4 
degrees  and  the  humidity  is  maintained  at  86%  for  18  days.  Then 
the  eggs  are  transferred  to  the  hatching  compartment  for  three 
days;  where  the  temperature  is  lowered  to  981/^  and  the  humidity 
to  85%.  In  other  words,  it  takes  twenty-one  days  for  the  complete 
growth  of  the  chick  embryo. 

Before  transferring  to  the  hatching  compartment,  the  eggs  are 
candled  to  determine  the  amount  of  fertile  eggs,  and  removing 
those  that  are  infertile.  On  the  twenty-first  day,  the  chicks  are 
removed  and  kept  for  36  hours  before  feeding,  because  that  is  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  for  the  yolk  to  be  absorbed  by  the  chick. 
The  yolk  is  the  first  food  the  chick  gets,  and  it  is  necessary  for  it 
to  be  digested  fully  before  feeding. 

From  the  above,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  incubation  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  the  raising  of  chicks.  No  matter  how  good 
a  feed  is  used,  if  the  chicks  do  not  have  the  genes  that  produce 
eggs,  they  will  never  lay. 

NATHAN  SANDLER 


Keep  Your  Campus  Clean 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Although  dwarf  fruit  trees  are  not  as  well  known  in  our  country 
as  Europe  (where  they  are  more  of  a  necessity  because  of  the  land 
scarcity),  they  have  many  advantages  over  standard  trees  espec- 
ially for  the  home  gardener.  For  the  poultryman,  dairyman,  the 
general  farmer,  or  anyone  who  has  a  small  plot  of  ground  and 
wishes  to  have  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  fruit  throughout  the 
season  without  the  labor,  expense,  equipment,  time,  and  know- 
ledge required  for  standard  trees,  dwarf  trees  are  the  answer. 

There  is  no  definite  demarcation  between  the  size  of  dwarf  trees 
and  standard  size  trees;  but  either  a  tree  grown  on  a  rootstock 
which  dwarfs  it  to  a  much  smaller  size  than  it  ordinarily  would 
grow,  or  a  tree  whose  growth  is  limited  by  certain  repressive  and 
restrictive  practices,  can  be  considered  a  dwarf  fruit  tree.  Dwarf 
trees  include  all  pome  and  stone  fruits. 

Let  us  consider  the  advantages  of  dwarf  trees.  Dwarf  trees 
require  less  space;  sixteen  times  as  many  dwarf  apple  trees  as 
standards  can  be  planted  in  the  same  space.  Dwarf  trees  bear 
sooner;  you  can  expect  your  first  apples  in  two  to  four  years  in- 
stead of  from  six  to  eight  years.   Other  comparisons  are  as  follows : 


Pruning  apple  trees.     The  pruners  are,   from  left  to  right: 

Ace   Martin,    Jerry   Hintz,    Ralph   Smith,   Joe   Fulcoly,   and 

Ira  Moumgis. 

pears,  two  instead  of  five  to  seven  years;  sweet  cherries,  four  to 
five  instead  of  six  to  seven  years;  and  sour  cherries,  three  instead 
of  four  years. 

A  succession  of  a  greater  variety  of  fruit  is  possible  and  you 
can  grow  as  few  as  you  need.  You  are  able  to  obtain  fruit  in  cli- 
matic regions  not  suitable  for  ordinary  trees,  for  some  dwarf  trees 
have  hardier  rootstocks  and  dwarfs  can  be  protected  much  more 
easily.  All  complex  orchard  operations  are  simplified  because  you 
are  dealing  with  smaller  trees  and  are  working  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Spraying  and  du.sting  can  be  done  efficiently  with  inexpensive 
garden  eciuipment.  Expensive  equipment  and  many  years  of  exper- 
ience are  necessary  to  spray  standard  trees  properly. 
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Proper  thinning,  always  difficult  and  sometimes  almost  impossible 
with  big  apple  trees,  is  easy  and  results  in  bigger  and  more  uniform 
fruit.  Anyone  who  has  dangled  around  in  a  thirty-foot  apple  tree 
pruning,  knows  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  keep  his  feet  on  solid 
ground  in  performing  this  important  operation.  Harvesting  is 
simpler  and  safer.  Falling  fruit  probably  will  not  be  damaged, 
especially  if  the  orchard  is  mulched.  The  combination  of  all  the 
foregoing  factors  results  in  top  quality  fruit.  In  Europe,  dwarfs 
produce  the  extra-fancy,  high-grade  fruits  known  as  "Tray  Fruits," 

Certain  disadvantages  somewhat  offset  these  advantages.  In 
compensation  for  early  bearing,  the  dwarfs  have  a  shorter  life 
span.  Dwarf  apple  trees  live  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  instead 
of  the  standard  forty  years.  Good  dwarfs  are  more  expensive, 
usually  costing  almost  twice  as  much  as  standards  and  they  are 
also  more  difficult  to  procure. 

Good  dwarfs  on  approved  rootstocks  secured  from  a  reliable 
nursery  are  essential  for  success.  Some  recommended  rootstocks 
are  Mailing  9  for  apples,  and  the  Clonal  quince  rootstocks,  Mailing 
A,  B,  and  C  for  pears.  As  the  demand  grows,  good  rootstocks  will 
be  easier  to  obtain. 

Dwarfs  sometimes  must  be  staked  because  of  their  shallower 
root  systems  than  larger  trees.  Although  their  care  is  simpler, 
dwarfs  require  special  attention  in  planting,  pruning,  and  culture, 
or  they  will  develop  into  full  size  trees.  Dwarfs  need  more  pro- 
tection from  rabbits  and  mice,  for  it  does  not  take  long  to  girdle  a 
dwarf. 

For  family  use,  dwarfs  are  superior  to  standard  trees  in  almost 
every  way ;  therefore,  the  raising  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  will  mean 
better  fruit,  better  health,  and  more  happiness  for  your  family. 

DAVID  BLUMENFIELD 


An  Amimt  Art 


Mark  Keeney  once  wrote,  "The  selection,  breeding,  feeding  and 
care  of  dairy  cattle  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  arts  of  man- 
kind. The  master  dairyman  and  breeder  is  as  truly  an  artist  as  any 
painter  or  sculptor.  No  other  group  of  men  has  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  man."  Written  by  one  of  America's 
foremost  breeders,  these  words  are  well  founded  and  are  derived 
from  a  lifetime  of  tireless  effort. 

The  competent  breeder  shapes  and  colors  his  animals,  and  the 
herdsman  feeds  and  cares  for  the  animals  to  produce  and  show 
them  at  their  optimum.  As  is  most  often  the  case,  breeder  and 
herdsman  are  one  and  the  same. 

A  cow,  as  in  a  chain,  is  only  as  strong  and  productive  as  its 
weakest  link.  There  are  certain  defects  that  may  appear  on  an 
otherwise   perfect  animal  to  reduce  its  productivity. 

These  defects  may  be:  weak  legs,  poor  udder,  winged  shoulders, 
small  body  capacity,  etc. 

The  present  day  dairy  cow  is  devoted  primarily  to  milk  produc- 
tion;  therefore,  a  cow   which  is  inherently  beefy  would  not  be 
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considered  suitable  for  breeding  purposes.  The  ideal  dairy  cow  is 
refined  and  readily  converts  excessive  fatty  tissues  to  milk 
production. 

Experienced  breeders  can  perceive  these  weaknesses  and  en- 
deavor to  correct  them  through  breeding.  Often,  a  breeder  will 
successfully  eliminate  one  weakness  only  to  find  that  another  has 
appeared.  The  number  of  genetic  factors  which  must  be  dealt 
with  are  too  numerous  for  the  immediate  attainment  of  a  so-called 
genetically  pure   animal. 

There  are  three  systems  of  breeding  used  with  dairy  cattle: 
inbreeding,  linebreeding,  and  outcrossing.  The  results  which  have 
been  obtained  through  inbreeding  do  not  warrant  the  losses  sus- 
tained through  having  to  cull.  Many  wealthy  breeders  use  this 
system  solely  because  they  can  afford  to  absorb  the  losses.  It  has 
been  found  that  inbred  animals  will  often  outcross  with  good 
results. 

Basically,  linebreeding  is  dependent  upon  certain  proven  family 
lineages.  Linebreeding  is  most  commonly  used  by  the  better  known 
and  more  successful  breeders.  Such  renowned  breeding  establish- 
ments as  Carnation,  Langwater,  Normandy,  Caumsett,  Dunloggin, 
and  Neshaminy,  practiced  linebreeding  intensely  for  years  with 
outstanding  results. 

Outcrossing  is  the  use  of  sires  indiscriminately  without  thought 
to  lineage.  The  underlining  principle  here  is  that  the  use  of  ani- 
mals of  high  production  through  successive  generations  will  event- 
ually result  in  a  uniformly  high  producing  herd.  Likewise,  the 
same  system  is  followed  for  improving  the  type  of  herd.  Some 
good  results  have  been  obtained  through  this  method. 

Recently,  an  outstanding  example  of  proven  bloodlines  was 
revealed  by  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association.  A  genealogical 
survey  has  been  made  of  the  Ayrshire  approved  dams  and  sires. 
In  order  for  a  dam  or  sire  to  become  approved,  the  offspring  of 
these  animals  must  meet  rigid  production  requirements.  Of  the 
1066  approved  animals  studied,  almost  two-thirds  of  them  traced 
back  to  the  Approved  Sire  Garclaigh  Bloomer's  Son. 

The  individual  breeder  today  establishes  certain  requirements 
for  his  herd  and  then  endeavors  to  attain  these  and  then  improve 
further  to  attain  greater  goals.  In  all  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  the 
ultimate  aim  is  to  increase  production.  The  type  of  market  for 
young  sires  and  foundation  females  will  often  be  the  determining 
factor  in  planning  the  breeding  program. 

STANLEY  SCHWARTZ 


BEEKEEPING 

Most  of  us  don't  really  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  honey 
bee. 

Without  insects,  life,  no  doubt,  would  be  impossible.  The  bee 
is  the  most  important  and  the  only  insect  that  is  under  the  control 
of  man.  The  bee  is  one  of  the  large  groups  of  insects  forming  the 
superfamily,  Adoide,  of  the  order  Hymnoptera. 
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The  most  common  .species  of  the  bees  in  this  country  is  the 
Italian,  with  3  black  bands  on  the  abdomen.  A  few  Caucasian  bees 
have  been  imported.  They  have  a  longer  proboscis  and  are  better 
able  to  secure  nectar  from  the  red  clover  plant. 

Three  types  of  cells  are  found  in  the  bee  colony.  The  small  cells 
for  rearing  worker  bees  exceed  all  others;  there  are  25  per  square 
inch.  The  comb  honey  is  stored  in  cells  of  the  same  size.  The  drone 
cells  are  longer  and  larger ;  there  are  16  per  square  inch.  The  queen 
cells  are  large  individual  cells  found  on  the  outside  edges  of  the  combs. 
They  are  built  in  a  vertical  position.  The  outside  is  pitted  and  the 
inside  round. 

There  are  three  types  of  bees  in  the  bee  colony:  queen,  worker, 
and  drone. 

The  queen  bee  is  a  fully  developed  female.  As  mentioned  before, 
the  queen  is  reared  in  a  special  cell,  and  she  receives  special  food.  The 
period  of  development  is  about  16  days. 

After  hatching,  she  wanders  about  the  hive  and  receives  little 
attention  from  the  hive  mates.  When  about  5  to  8  days,  she  flies  to 
mate  with  a  drone,  on  the  wing,  usually  high  in  the  air.  The  drones 
follow  her  until  all  are  exhausted  and  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  except 
one.  The  last  drone  also  pays  quite  dearly  for  the  privilege  of  follow- 
ing and  mating  with  the  queen.    He  also  dies  shortly  after  mating. 

After  the  queen  has  mated  with  the  last  drone  and  freed  herself 
from  him,  she  returns  to  the  hive.  This  mating  is  a  lifetime  proposi- 
tion, except  in  a  few  rare  cases.  The  sole  function  of  the  queen  is 
laying  eggs.  She  may  lay  over  2,000  in  a  single  day.  She  has  no  part 
in  governing  the  activities  of  the  hive.  Queens  may  live  for  3  years 
or  more,  but  they  are  usually  replaced  much  sooner  by  beekeepers. 

The  worker  bee  is  the  member  of  the  bee  family  most  of  us  are 
familiar  with.  It  is  the  only  one  that  can  sting.  These  bees  are 
undeveloped  females.  They  are  the  ones  that  do  all  the  work :  feed 
the  brood ;  collect  pollen ;  build  combs  from  body  secretions ;  clean  the 
hives ;  guard  against  intruders  ;  etc.  Worker  bees  develop  into  drones. 
The  length  of  life  depends  on  the  amount  of  work  done.  Bees  gather- 
ing nectar  during  the  summer  may  live  for  only  two  weeks.  During 
the  winter  their  only  work  consists  of  muscular  activity  to  keep  the 
cluster  warm,  and  they  may  live  for  six  months. 

The  drones  are  really  the  black  sheep  of  the  family.  They  live 
a  rather  passive,  inactive  life.  The  drones  are  somewhat  larger  than 
the  workers.  They  have  a  loud  buzz  but  are  harmless.  Drones  are 
reared  from  unfertilized  eggs,  the  number  depending  upon  the  combs. 
Modern  beekeepers  use  stiff  brood  foundations  which  prevent  warped 
combs  and  eliminates  large  number  of  drones.  When  there  is  a  dearth 
of  nectar,  the  drones  are  driven  from  the  hive  and  perish.  Their  only 
worthwhile  role  in  life  is  mating. 

Most  of  the  brood  rearing  of  the  bee  colony  is  in  the  spring. 
Ordinarily  there  is  no  brood  rearing  during  the  winter. 

The  normal  means  of  forming  new  colonies  is  swarming.  When 
the  hive  becomes  congested,  queen  cells  are  built.  When  they  are 
sealed,  the  old  queen  leaves  the  hive  and  most  of  the  workers  follow 
suit.  After  flying  around  in  great  circles,  they  form  a  cluster  on  a 
tree,  post,  or  any  other  object.     Then  they  are  usually  hived  by  the 
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beekeeper  or  fly  to  some  cavity,  such  as  a  hollow  tree,  and  make  their 
home  in  it. 

The  importance  of  the  honey  bee  is  often  underestimated.  Bees 
produce  large  quantities  of  the  honey  for  human  consumption.  The 
need  for  pollinating  service  can  not  be  overestimated.  During  World 
War  I  pollinating  insects  in  Germany  became  so  scarce  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  bee  industry  by  special  measures.  During 
the  first  Five  Year  Plan  in  Russia,  seed  production  fell  off  because 
the  fence  rows,  which  harbored  many  insects,  were  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  large  collective  farms.  Again,  beekeeping  was  given 
special  consideration. 

A  colony  of  bees  is  much  like  a  well-organized  factory.  It  consists 
of  about  80,000  to  90,000  members.  The  colony  really  has  a  ventilating 
system,  food  manufacturing  department,  nursery,  heating  plant, 
guards,  etc.  Hours  of  work  are  definite.  Each  bee  has  a  job  to  do 
and  works  harmoniously  with  the  others. 

The  temperature  during  the  year  varies  only  a  few  degrees. 

Man  would  do  well  to  copy  their  way  of  working  together,  their 
systematic  methods,  and  their  industriousness. 

LAUTZENHEISER 


BERNARD  SELIGMAN 

During  the  month  of  January  the  following  item  appeared  in  the 
newspapers:  "Fourth  American,  Bernard  Seligman,  killed  in  Pal- 
estine." 

Bernard.  25,  and  married  last  June,  was  killed  by  Arab  snipers 
while  driving  a  tractor  near  the  settlement  of  Tira  in  Palestine. 
Tira  has  a  population  of  forty,  mostly  young  Americans. 

At  the  age  of  17,  while  attending  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School 
in  New  York,  he  became  interested  in  Zionism,  and  later  decided 
to  live  in  an  agricultural  settlement  in  Palestine.  To  prepare  for 
his  future  life  in  agriculture,  he  entered  the  National  Farm  School 
and  majored  in  Horticulture.  He  was  nicknamed  'Tooper"  by 
his  friends  at  school,  and  being  a  big  strapping  fellow,  he  joined 
the  football  squad  and  played  guard. 

However,  the  war  interrupted  his  studies  a"d  he  left  for  the 
army  at  the  end  of  two  years.  He  served  for  thirty-nine  months 
and  was  discharged  in  January,  1946.  Four  months  later,  Bernard 
was  on  the  way  to  Palestine  to  fulfill  his  life-long  ambition. 

Named  Dov,  (Hebrew  for  Bernard),  by  his  comrades,  he  sailed 
aboard  the  Josiah  Wedgewood,  which  was  intercepted  off  the 
coa.st  of  Palestine  by  the  British.  He  was  interned  for  several 
months  because  of  his  attempt  to  enter  Palestine  as  an  "illegal". 

In  the  strife  that  followed  the  United  Nation's  decision  to 
partition  Palestine,  Dov  fell  a  victim.  He  was  shot  by  Arab  snipers 
while  plowing  the  soil  of  his  new  home. 

Although  very  few  of  us  knew  him,  we  shall  remember  him  as 
part  of  the  tradition  which  is  Farm  School,  the  tradition  which  has 
inspired  Farm  School  students  to  journey  into  new  fields  and 
develop  new  areas. 
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CLUB  NEWS 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  staff,  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  the  new  freshmen  of  Farm 
School,  and  hope  that  their  stay  here  will  be  a  very  happy  and 
successful  one. 

Here  at  Farm  School,  we  are  trying  to  offer  as  many  different 
extra-curricular  activities  as  possible.  Among  the  foremost  of 
these  activities  are  our  many  clubs,  some  of  which  are  long  estab- 
lished and  are  smoothly  functioning.  Others  have  just  recently 
been  organized  and  are  at  present  showing  much  progress.  It  has 
been  very  interesting  to  hear  the  many  enthusiastic  members  of 
the  different  clubs  say  that  their  club  is  going  to  be  "the  club"  at 
school  this  year.  With  such  enthusiasm,  eagerness,  and  expecta- 
tions, we  believe  that  this  year,  more  than  ever  before,  the  clubs 
will  be  a  great  success. 

At  present,  there  are  ten  different  student  organizations  operat- 
ing on  campus.  They  include :  Horticulture  Society,  Dairy  Club, 
Dairy  Goat  Society,  Poultry  Club,  Glee  Club,  Photography  Club, 
Kennel  Club,  Varsity  Club,  the  String  Band,  the  Gleaner,  and  the 
Music  Appreciation  Society.  You  may  join  as  many  of  these  clubs 
as  you  wish,  and  a  schedule  has  been  arranged  whereby  there  will 
be  no  conflicts.  We  urge  you  to  join  at  least  one  of  these  clubs, 
become  an  active  member,  participate  in  its  activities,  and  above 
all,  give  it  your  utmost  cooperation  and  support. 

Remember — it  is  up  to  you,  and  you  alone,  to  make  your  club 
a  successful,  progressive  organization.  Watch  for  the  meeting 
announcements,  attend  the  meetings,  and  by  all  means,  support 
your  clubs. 

HORTICULTURE  SOCIETY 

The  Hort.  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  established  student  organ- 
izations at  N.  F.  S.  J.  C.  At  the  present,  it  is  planning  a  series  of 
activities  for  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Some  of  these  are  a 
trip  to  the  annual  flower  show  in  Philadelphia  and  several  other 
trips  to  various  farms,  nurseries,  and  greenhouses.  One  of  the 
projects  planned  is  to  raise  perennials  and  annuals  for  sale.  A 
system  whereby  members  will  do  outside  orchard  work  and  earn 
money  is  also  being  considered. 

Such  a  program  will  give  the  club  members  an  ideal  opportunity 
to  gain  a  much  better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  various 
horticultural  enterprises.  The  program  will  be  conducted  by  the 
club  members  under  the  supervision  of  Professors  Purmell  and 
Fiesser.  This  project  is  intended  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the 
members  some  practical  experience  in  the  type  of  work  they  will 
pursue  in  the  future. 

DAIRY  CLUB 

The  purpose  and  aim  of  the  Dairy  club  is  to  further  the  know- 
ledge, interest,  and  understanding  of  dairying  and  the  dairy 
industry. 

Five  highly  competent  speakers  have  been  engaged  for  the 
present  trimester.   Come  out,  listen  to  them,  and  pose  questions  for 
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discussion.  Four  of  the  speakers  are  field  representatives  of  the 
four  major  dairy  breeds:  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Ayrshire. 
On  May  25th,  W.  S.  Anderson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Milk 
Sanitation  for  Pennsylvania,  will  be  guest  speaker.  Mr  .Anderson's 
talk  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  proposed  plan  to  give  tests 
here  at  school  for  Dairy  Farm  Inspector  licenses. 

DAIRY  GOAT  SOCIETY 

The  Dairy  Goat  Society  was  organized  here  at  the  College  last 
September  for  the  purpose  of  acciuainting  the  students  with  the 
husbandry  of  dairy  goats.  When  the  club  began  it  had  only  three 
animals.  The  organization  now  has  eleven.  Recently  the  society 
received  a  generous  gift  of  two  purebred  Saanen  does  from  Mr. 
Ira  J.  Mills,  graduate  of  National  Farm  School  and  now  Director 
of  the  American  Goat  Society,  as  well  as  director  of  Education  at 
the  new  Eastern  State  Penitentiary.  Through  coming  spring  and 
summer  months,  the  club  is  expecting  many  of  the  goats  to  become 
proud  mothers  of  bouncing  baby  kids. 

In  its  short  existence,  the  society  has  gone  a  long  way.  It  stai:ted 
with  one  of  the  old,  round,  brooder  houses  which  it  converted  into 
a  loafing  pen  for  the  goats.  The  Society  converted  a  poultry 
colony  house  and  both  places  are  now  equipped  with  heat  and 
electricity.  As  soon  as  weather  permits,  the  club  is  planning  to 
build  an  open-type  shed  and  expand  the  exercise  lot.  The  club 
also  hopes  to  obtain  pasture  for  the  use  of  the  goats  during  the 
summer. 

The  Society  expects  to  obtain  many  interesting  speakers  at  its 
future  meetings  and  welcomes  all  new  members. 

POULTRY  CLUB 

The  Poultry  Club  functions  at  College  for  the  purpose  of  broad- 
ening the  members'  knowledge  of  Poultry  Husbandry.  The  club 
also  attempts  to  stimulate  more  interest  in  the  field  of   poultry. 

These  interests  are  brought  about  by  having  qualified  speakers 
impart  information  about  current  methods  in  the  various  phases 
of  poultry.  Motion  pictures  are  also  shown  in  conjunction  with  the 
speaker's  topic.  The  club  has  an  annual  broiler  project  which 
consists  of  raising  the  broilers  from  day  old  chicks  until  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  of  age,  at  which  time  they  are  sold.  The  members 
have  opportunities  to  indulge  in  all  operations  concerning  the  pro- 
ject, and  any  member  who  takes  an  active  part  will  secure  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  brooding  chicks. 

The  Poultry  Club  meets  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of 
each  month.  Any  student  interested  in  poultry  will  gain  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  knowledge  from  the  club's  activities. 

GLEE  CLUB 

The  Glee  Club  is  one  of  Farm  School's  more  recent  activities.  It 
was  organized  four  months  ago  and  has  already  given  several  per- 
formances, some  at  the  college  and  others  off  the  campus.  Thus, 
considering  the  short  time  that  the  Glee  Club  has  been  organized, 
it  has  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

After  several  weeks  of  rehearsal,  the  Glee  Club  gave  its  first 
performance  on  December  12  at  the  football  banquet.  On  Decem- 
ber 18,  the  club  sponsored  the  Holiday  Festival,  a  musical  program 
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of  entertainment  by  the  Glee  Club  and  outside  guests.  On  the 
evening  of  February  12,  the  Glee  Club  comprised  the  greater  part 
of  a  program  given  at  the  International  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
The  boys  of  the  club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Marck  have 
been  working  several  hours  a  week,  and  hope  to  continue  their 
untiring  efforts  in  order  to  make  the  N.F.S.  and  J.C.  Glee  Club  an 
organization  for  everyone  to  be  proud  of. 

SAM  SILVER 

si:  H=  *  *  * 

EXCHANGES 

(This  column  will  try  to  bring  to  the  students  the  news  and  doings 
of  other  schools  and  colleges  that  they  are  familiar  with.) 

Item— THE  WILLIAMSONIAN— December  '47 

"On  November  22  we  went  up  to  Doylestown  to  play  National 
Farm  School,  one  of  our  most  bitter  rivals.  The  Farmers  won  the 
game  64-0.  The  score  seems  to  be  a  little  one-sided  against  us 
but  it  doesn't  tell  the  entire  story  of  the  game.  The  team  put  up 
a  stiff  fight  throughout  the  whole  game  even  though  they  were 
losing." 

Item— THE  CORNELL  COUNTRYMAN— December  '47 

THE  COW 

The  cow  is  a  female  quadruped  with  an  alto  voice  and  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  there  is  no  guile.  She  collaborates  with  the  pump 
in  the  production  of  a  liquid  called  milk,  provides  the  filler  for 
hash  and  at  last  is  skinned  by  those  she  has  benefited,  as  mortals 
commonly  are. 

The  young  cow  is  called  a  calf,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  chicken  salad. 

The  cow's  tail  is  mounted  aft  and  has  a  universal  joint.  It  is 
used  to  disturb  marauding  flies,  and  the  tassel  on  the  end  has 
unique  educational  value.  Persons  who  milk  cows  and  come  in 
contact  with  the  tassel  have  a  vocabulary  of  peculiar  and  impres- 
sive force. 

The  cow  has  two  stomachs.  The  one  on  the  ground  floor  is  used 
as  a  warehouse  and  has  no  other  function.  When  this  one  is  filled, 
the  cow  retires  to  a  quiet  place  where  her  ill  manners  will  occasion 
no  comment,  and  devotes  herself  entirely  to  belching.  The  raw 
material  is  thus  conveyed  for  the  second  time  to  the  interior  of  the 
face,  is  pulverized  and  delivered  to  the  auxiliary  stomach,  where 
it  is  converted  into  cow. 

The  cow  has  no  upper  plate.  All  of  her  teeth  are  parked  in  the 
lower  part  of  her  face.  This  arrangement  was  perfected  by  an 
efficiency  expert  to  keep  her  from  gumming  things  up.  As  a  result, 
she  bites  up  and  gums  down. 

The  male  cow  is  called  a  bull  and  is  lassoed  along  the  Colorado, 
fought  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Potomac. 

A  slice  of  cow  is  worth  8  cents  in  the  cow,  14  cents  in  the  hands 
of  packers,  and  $2.40  in  a  restaurant  that  specializes  in  atmos- 
phere. 

DAVID  MILLER 
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MUSIC  APPRECIATION  SOCIETY 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  listen  to  classical  music  every  Thurs- 
day evening  in  the  library?  If  you  want  to,  you  can  bring  your 
homework  along  and  study  in  a  pleasant  environment. 

The  Music  Appreciation  Society  originally  owned  three  albums, 
but  recently  received  a  gift  of  eight  additional  sets  from  Mr.  Max 
Semel  and  Dr.  Shapira  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Among  these 
albums  are  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  other 
classical  composers.  The  other  records  used  are  either  from  stud- 
ent or  faculty  collections. 

There  are  no  rules,  no  dues,  no  officers.  The  program  usually 
starts  at  seven-thirty,  but  you  can  come  in  or  leave  whenever  you 
please. 

So,  if  you  enjoy  good  music  or  know  a  little  about  it,  and  would 
like  to  hear  more,  just  drop  by  the  library  some  Thursday  evening. 


Dissertation  on  Spring 

In  mid  February,  the  ground  still  covered  with  snow,  the  temp- 
erature in  the  low  thirties,  we  begin  to  write  this  short  commen- 
tary, on,  of  all  things,  "Spring".  It  may  interest  our  well-educated 
public  to  know  that  besides  the  lack  of  the  proper  atmosphere, 
this  bit  of  nonsense  was  scribbled  off  in  the  train  at  Penn  Station 
in  New  York,  at  ten  minutes  to  ten  on  page  one  of  the  new  LOOK 
magazine,  crowded  between  the  blank  spaces  of  a  Nash  advertise- 
ment. 

To  most  students,  spring  is  always  associated  with  thoughts  of 
love,  but  to  us  it  is  associated  with  only  two  things:  final  exams  and 
a  one  month  vacation.  Now,  we've  just  begun  to  work  up  to  our 
subject,  and  all  the  beautiful  thoughts  associated  with  it  are  form- 
ing in  our  mind,  when  bingo  we're  out  of  the  tunnel. 

Ah  yes.  New  Jersey,  and  all  the  wonderful  fragrance  of  the 
bogs  and  smelly  swamps  that  lie  between  the  Hudson  and  New 
York.  There  go  all  our  thoughts  of  beautiful  spring.  By  the  way, 
we're  now  on  page  two  of  LOOK  and  trying  in  vain  to  squeeze  in 
a  few  lines  on  the  white  background  of  an  Ipana  toothpaste  ad. 
Its  main  slogan  is,  "Keep  smiling  though  winter  is  still  with  us". 
The  latter  was  the  title  under  a  picture  of  a  man  shoveling  snow. 

See  what  we  mean  by  the  proper  environment  for  writing  on  the 
"Coming  of  Spring  to  Farm  School"?  Well,  don't  despair,  use  your 
head,  save  your  hair  (ha,  look  who's  talking).  Here  we  go  at  a 
second  try. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  bored  readers,  we  are  up  to  page  seven. 
We've  skipped  page  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six-not  enough 
blank  space  to  write  six  lines.  The  theme  on  this  page  is  to  remind 
you  not  to  miss  a  great  motion  picture,  "I  Remember  Mamma." 
(How  could  we  forget  her?  We  just  left  her  half  an  hour  ago). 

Well,  here  we  are  in  Trenton  and  we  left  New  York  just  fifteen 
minutes  ago.  Oh,  we  forgot  to  mention  that  this  is  a  f-a-s-t  train. 
We're  not  riding  the  Reading  railroad,  thank  goodness.  (To  the 
reader:  Please  don't  leave  your  copy  of  the  GLEANER  in  any  train 
operated   by  the  Reading  Company.    After  all,  it  does  get  me  to 
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Philadelphia    every    Saturday    night,    and    my    mail    is    delivered 
regularly.) 

The  only  inkling  of  spring  we've  received  so  far  is  a  whiff  of 
the  sweet  smelling  perfume  the  girl  sitting  next  to  me  is  wearing. 
The  guy  across  the  way  is  a  cadaverous  looking  individual.  Poor 
fellow,  he  may  not  make  spring. 

_  In  spring,  a  young  man's  fancy  turns  to  thoughts  of  fertilizing 
his  orchard.  See  how  you  get,  after  a  while  of  living  agriculture, 
breathing  agriculture,  and  sleeping  agriculture?  To  us,  spring  has 
always  been  not  only  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  but  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  seasons.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  season  can 
only  be  properly  expressed  in  poetic  form: 

"Spring  is  here. 

Winter  art  gone, 

It  happens  that  way  every  year. 

The  grass  has  grown  through  greener  thaws 

More  greener  than  it  used  to  was." 

ROGER  GABLE 


1948  BASEBALL  SCHEDULE 

Saturday,  April  17 — Fort  Washington  Military  Academy  .  .    Home 

Wednesday,  April  21 — Brown  Preparatory  School Home 

Saturday,  April  24 — Valley  Forge  Military  Academy Home 

Wednesday,  April  28 — Eckels  College Home 

Saturday,  May  1 — University  of  Pennsylvania  Freshmen.  .  .  Home 
Wednesday,  May  5 — Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  .  .  Home 
Saturday,  May  8 — Scranton-Keystone  Teachers  College.  .  .  Away 
Wednesday,  May  12 — Fort  Washington  Military  Academy.    Away 

Saturday,  May  15 — Glassboro  State  Teachers Home 

Wednesday,  May  19 — Eckels  College   Home 

Saturday,  May  22 — Scranton-Keystone  Teachers  College        Home 

Wednesday,  May  26 — Valley  Forge  Military  Academy Away 

Saturday,  May  29 — Brown  Preparatory  School  Away 

Wednesday,  June  2 — Glassboro  State  Teachers  College   ....  Away 

All  home  games  start  at  2:15  Saturdays;  3:15  Wednesdays 

Games  tentative  with  Willow  Grove  Naval  Air  Station. 


WHO'S  WHO  ON  THE  FACULTY 

(Continued  from  Page  U) 


service    of   the    United   States 
Navy. 

Among  Captain  Sobel's  nu- 
merous decorations  are  three 
that  he  is  indeed  proud  of. 
They  are :  A  Special  Letter  of 
Commendation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  a  Special  Let- 
ter of  Commendation  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
Bronze   Star. 


It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  man,  who  is  married,  has 
two  fine  children,  and  who  has 
seen  and  been  through  so 
much,  is  only  fifty-one  years  of 
age.  Aside  from  his  official 
position  as  professor,  he  has 
backed  us,  the  student  body,  in 
all  our  activities.  Captain  Sobel 
has  been  a  good  friend  as  well 
as  a  good  teacher. 

JACK  PERNATIN 
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Discourse 


In  recent  months  the  SABER  DANCE  from  Khachaturians' 
Gayne  Ballet  Suite  No.  1  has  gained  a  great  deal  of  popularity. 
Oscar  Levant's  interpretation  of  the  SABER  DANCE  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  onp.  Takp  a  tip  from  us — if  you  care  for  spirited  and 
dynamic  music  the  Gayne  Suite  is  your  best  bet. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  will  issue  a  Gayne  Ballet 
Suite  No.  2  later  this  month.  If  it  approaches  the  calibre  of  the 
first,  it  will  be  worth  hearing. 


Last  month,  Arturo  Rodzinski  added  to  his  list  of  distinguished 
CBS  recordings  as  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  New  York  in  a  fine  interpretation  of  BRAHMS'  SYM- 
PHONY NO.  2  in  D  MAJOR.  Considering  Rodzinski's  reputation 
as  one  of  the  foremost  Brahms  interpreters,  we  say,  "Don't  miss  it." 


Attention,  Philadelphians  and  lovers  of  fine  music:  Once  again 
Dmitri  Mitropoulis,  who  conducted  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  a  brilliant  performance  of  RACHMANINOFF'S  SYM- 
PHONY NO.  2  in  E  MINOR  for  RCA,  will  be  the  director  of  the 
1948  ROBIN  HOOD  DELL  summer  concerts  in  Philadelphia. 


Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  are  cur- 
rently represented  on  RCA  records  in  performances  of  Mozarts' 
HAFFNER  Symphony  and  Tschaikowsky's  overture  fantasy  RO- 
MEO AND  JULIET.  We  are  unfamiliar  with  the  Mozart  selection, 
but  the  ROMEO  AND  JULIET  overture  is  something  that  should 
not  be  missed. 


Here's  the  low-down  on  some  recent  popular  releases: 
CBS  has  recently  released  an  album  of  Cole  Porter  melodies,  cap- 
ably put  on  wax  through  the  fine  interpretation  and  presentation 
of  Andre  Kostalanetz  and  his  orchestra.  They  include,  IN  THE 
STILL  OF  THE  NIGHT,  ALL  THROUGH  THE  NIGHT,  I'VE  GOT 
YOU  UNDER  MY  SKIN,  I  LOVE  YOU,  and  BLOW  GABRIEL, 
BLOW.    A  team  like  Porter  and  Kostalanetz  is  tops. 

Here's  another:  Frankie  Carle  and  his  Orchestra  playing  BEG 
YOUR  PARDON  and  THE  DREAM  PEDDLER,  vocals  by  Marjorie 
Hughes  and  Gregg  Lawrence  respectively. 

Two  top  tunes  by  that  terrific  team,  Ray  Noble  and  his  orchestra, 
with  Buddy  Clark,  present  SIERRE  MADRE  and  TWO  LOVES 
HAVE  I. 


Until   next  issue — here's  wishing    all   of  you  good   times,   good 
listening,  and  good  music. 

MU  sical 
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BASKETBALL  REVIEW 

Almost  four  months  ago,  about  two  dozen  boys  answered  the 
call  for  basketball  candidates.  There  were  many  lettermen  from 
last  year's  squad  missing,  only  Dick  Reeves  and  Norm  Rosen  re- 
maining until  the  end  of  this  season.  However,  a  number  of  new 
men  turned  out  for  the  team  to  counterbalance  some  of  this  loss. 

The  team,  captained  by  Bill  Clancey,  turned  in  some  sterling 
performances,  but  also  lost  heartbreakers.  In  a  few  of  the  encoun- 
ters, the  team  played  out  of  its  class,  but  the  majority  of  the  games 
were  played  against  worthy  opponents  of  comparable  strength, 
endurance  and  finesse. 

It  was  a  significant  fact,  that  the  games  the  team  did  win  were 
all  home  games.  Foreign  courts  seemed  to  bring  bad  luck  to  the 
boys.  Maybe  it  was  the  travelling,  perhaps  the  boys  were  nervous, 
we  can't  hold  that  against  them. 

On  the  whole,  they  did  a  commendable  job,  representing  NFSJC 
on  college  courts  all  the  way  from  Scranton,  Pa.  to  Dover,  Dela- 
ware. 

They  had  the  guts  to  get  out  on  the  floor  and  play  ball  as  best 
they  knew  how,  although  the  competition  was  tough  and  the  sup- 
port sometimes  lean.  The  school  and  the  students  should  be  proud 
of  those  fellows  who  went  out  and  played  ball  as  representatives 
of  the  school.  They  did  a  fine  job,  let's  give  them  the  thanks  they 
deserve. 

HERBERT  ROSENOFF 

FARM  SCHOOL  WINS  OPENER  39-30 

The  Green  and  Gold  quintet  opened  their  season  on  January  10 
with  a  39-30  victory  over  Williamson  Trade  School. 

The  game  got  off  to  a  slow  start  and  at  half  time  the  score  stood 
at  14-10  in  favor  of  the  Farmers.  At  the  midway  mark  Farm 
School  began  to  play  a  faster  brand  of  ball  ending  the  game  with 
a  39-30  count  in  their  favor.  Paul  Schomp  was  high  scorer  with  11 
points. 

NFS  Fg.     F.  Pts.  Williamson  Fg.     F.  P 

Long   1       2       4  Delich   1       3       5 

Schomp     4       3      11  Smith    2       2       6 

Clancey,  W 2       3       7  Westley     1       1       3 

Orapchuck     2       0       4  Whalen     1       0       2 

Reeves 3       1       7  Granus    1       0       2 

Marquardt    0       2       2  Moleski     1        2       4 

Rosen    1       0       2  Brown     2       1       5 

Newman 0       1       1  Collive    1       1       3 

Dvoor    0       1       1  —     —    — 

—     —    —  10     10     30 

13     13     39 

N.F.S.  &  J.C.  WINS  CLOSE  ONE  FROM  ECKELS 

The  second  game  of  the  season  on  January  14  turned  out  to  be 
a  nip  and  tuck  affair  as  the  Green  and  Gold  Quintet  edged  out 
Eckels  College  by  a  46-45  margin. 

With  the  Mortuary  boys  in  the  lead  until  the  last  period  of  play, 
the  Farmers  put  on  a  last  minute  spurt  to  edge  out  Eckels  by  a  1 
point  margin.  Dick  Reeves  was  high  man  in  this  game  with  12 
points. 
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NFS  Fg. 

Long  2 

Reeves  6 

Schomp  1 

Orapchuck  3 

Ginsburg  1 

Clancey,  F 1 

Clancey,  W 2 

Marquardt 1 


F. 

Pts, 

1 

5 

0 

12 

4 

6 

4 

10 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

3 

Eckels  Fg. 

Rupp     7 

Reed    2 

Mawlinnev     2 

Markas     2 

Hoover     2 

Lehman    2 

Burch     0 

Lucas    1 


F. 

Pts. 

1 

15 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

1 

1 

5 

7 

17      12     46 


18       9     45 


FARMERS   TROUNCED  BY  VILLANOVA  FROSH 

With  two  wins  to  their  credit,  the  Farmers  journeyed  to  Villa- 
nova  on  January  21  to  take  on  the  yearlings  and  came  out  on  the 
short  end  of  a  102-37  massacre. 

It  seemed  that  Villanova  just  had  it,  and  w^as  too  much  for  Farm 
School.    White  of   Villanova  was  high  scorer  with   39   points  as 
against  12  for  Paul  Schomp. 
NFS  Fg.     F.  Pts. 

Long    0       2       2 

Ginsburg  2       0       4 

Reeves  2       1       5 

Schomp     .5       2     12 

Serridge     1       0       2 

Orapchuck     4       0       8 

Morton    1       1       3 

Larder    0        1       1 

15       7     37 


Villanova  Fg. 

Solinsky     5 

Lachax     14 

White     18 

Kane   3 

Eng  ■ 1 

Gecker    0 

Oelz     4 

Barr    1 


F. 

Pts, 

0 

10 

4 

32 

3 

39 

1 

7 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

8 

0 

2 

46     10   102 


SCRANTON  KEYSTONE  68;  FARMERS  33 

Trying  to  get  into  the  win  column  again.  Farm  School  travelled 
up  to  Scranton  Keystone  on  January  24  to  lose  their  second 
straight  game  68-33. 

At  half  time  the  score  stood  at  36-21  in  favor  of  Scranton.  The 
Farmers  were  in  particularly  poor  shape  by  the  long  hard  trip  in 
the  worst  weather  that  the  winter  had  seen.  Orapchuck  was  high 
scorer  with  12  points. 

NFS  Fg.     F.  Pts.  Scranton-Keystone     Fg.     F.  Pts. 

Morton  .226  Rees     10       1     21 

Ginsburg  0        1        1  Prebor     5       0     10 

Schomp  3       1        7  Carter     8       0     16 

Clancey,   W.  1        0       2  Beal     2       0       4 

Orapchuck  6       0      12  Lisk       0       2       2 

Gold  10       2  Reynolds  6       2     14 

Long  Oil  Evans     0       1        1 

Larder  10       2  _     _    _ 

—     —     —  31       6     68 

14       5     33 


TEACHERS  TOP  FARMERS   71-38 

Still  gunning  for  their  third  win  after  dropping  two  straight,  the 
Green  and  Gold  Quintet  cro.ssed  the  river  to  Gla.ssboro  on  January 
31,  only  to  lose  their  third  straight  game,  71-38. 

It  was  another  one  of  those  games  where  Farm  School  didn't 
have  it.  At  half  time,  the  score  was  36-21  in  favor  of  Glassboro. 
Rosen  was  high  man  for  the  Farmers  with  10  points. 
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NFS  Fg.  F.  Pts.  Glassboro  Fg.  F.  Pts. 

Larder    11  0       2  Rahme    3  1        7 

Klapman    1  1       3  Huber     3  2        8 

Schomp     3  2       8  Horowitz    3  1       7 


F. 

Pts, 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

8 

0 

4 

2 

6 

1 

5 

2 

10 

F. 

Pts 

3 

9 

1 

11 

7 

19 

0 

4 

7 

21 

0 

6 

Orapchuck     2  0  4              Nutt      6  3  15 

Ginsburg    2  2  6              Brandt    6  1  13 

Clancey,  F 2  1  5              Ridge    1  0  2 

^osen    4  2  10              Boswick    3  2  8 

—  —  —              Smith    2  0  4 

15  8  38              Kinkier     2  1  5 

Davis    1  0  2 

30     11     71 

GOLDEY    COLLEGE    70;    N.  F.  S.  &  J.  C.    59 

Back  on  their  own  court  after  an  absence  of  almost  two  weeks, 
Farm  School  came  up  against  Goldey  which  had  a  seven  and  one 
record  at  that  time. 

Showing  one  of  their  best  performances  seen  up  to  date,  the 
Farmers  looked  like  they  might  have  a  chance  to  win.  At  half  time 
the  score  stood  at  39-25  in  favor  of  Goldey  but,  in  the  third  quarter 
the  home  quintet  came  within  six  points  of  tying  the  game.  The 
final  score  was  70-59  in  favor  of  Goldey.  Schomp  was  high  scorer 
in  this  game  with  22  points. 

NFS  Fg.     F.  Pts.  Goldey  Fg. 

Orapchuck     3       1       7  Jones     3 

Ginsburg    1       0       2  Foster     5 

Schomp     10        2     22  Stuffenberg    6 

Rosen    5       1     11  Morris     2 

Clancey,    W 1       1       3  Burns     7 

Clancey,  F 1       0       2  Wadman    3 

Gold     4       0       8  ___ 

Klapman    1       2       4  26     18     70 

26        7     59 

FARMERS   WIN   69-67 

Playing  a  return  engagement  with  Glassboro  State  Teachers 
College  on  February  7,  the  Farmers  broke  their  4  game  losing 
streak  winning  a  close  game  over  the  teachers,  69-67. 

Glassboro,  off  to  a  quick  start,  led  until  the  third  quarter,  at 
which  time  the  lead  changed  hands  several  times  with  Farm  School 
going  out  in  front  to  stay  with  only  minutes  left  to  play. 

At  half  time  Glassboro  was  leading  35-29.    Schomp  was  high 
scorer  for  the  Farmers  with  20  points. 
NFS  Fg. 

Klapman    0 

Reeves     8 

Schomp     8 

Rosen    3 

Gold     2 

Clancey,   W 1 

Orapchuck   3 

—     —     —  22     23     67 

25      19     69 

VILLANOVA  FROSH  70;   FARM  SCHOOL  45 

On  February  9,  the  Farm  School  Quintet  hoping  to  break  even 
with  Villanova,  lost  again  to  them  by  a  score  of  70-45.  Villanova, 
off  to  an  early  lead,  began  rolling  up  the  score  immediately.  At 
half  time  the  Yearlings  were  leading  40-29. 
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F. 

Pts. 

Glassboro 

Fg. 

F. 

Pts. 

1 

1 

Ridge    

2 

1 

5 

3 

19 

Brandt    

3 

5 

11 

4 

20 

Horowitz    

6 

6 

18 

5 

11 

4 

Rahme             

8 

4 
3 

?0 

0 

Nutt    

0 

3 

2 

4 

Smith   

.  ..  .    3 

4 

10 

4 

10 

■ 

— 

— 



The  Farmers  were  off  that  night  and  looked  pretty  poor  on  the 
floor.    Schomp  was  high  man  for  Farm  School  with  16  points. 


Fg. 


NFS 

Orapchuck  3 

Reeves  0 

Schomp     5 

Gold       2 

Rosen    , .  .  3 

Clancey.    W 1 

Ginsburg    1 

Klapman     2 


Pts. 

6 

3 
16 

5 

6 


Villanova  Fg. 

Gavin     8 

Oelz     7 

Dolan     5 

Solinsky    2 

Gecker    5 

Foley     3 


F. 

Pts. 

2 

18 

1 

15 

2 

12 

4 

8 

1 

11 

0 

6 

30     10     70 


17     11     45 


FARMERS   LOSE  SIXTH  GAME  OF  SEASON 

What  should  have  been  an  easy  win  over  the  Military  Boys  from 
\'alley  Forge  on  February  11  turned  out  to  be  a  65-56  loss  for  the 
Farmers. 

The  first  half  was  a  see-saw  affair  with  the  lead  changing  hands 
several  times.  At  half  time  Valley  Forge  began  pulling  away  to 
make  the  final  count  65-56.  Reeves  took  scoring  honors  for  both 
teams  with  23  points. 


NFS                           Fg.  F.  Pts. 

Orapchuck     2  0  4 

Klapman     1  0  2 

Schomp     1  4  6 

Reeves    9  5  23 

Rosen    3  4  10 

Clancey,  W 4  1  9 

Ginsburg     1  0  2 

21  14  56 


Valley  Forge           Fg.  F.  Pts. 

Arendt    9  2  20 

Betts     4  3  11 

Exner    4  2  10 

Stout         4  3  11 

Doutherty    4  1  9 

Downing     1  0  2 

Michael     1  0  2 

27  11  65 


WESLEY  BEATS  FARM  SCHOOL  51-33 

On  February  14,  N.F.S.  &  J.C.  journeyed  to  Delaware  to  play 
Wesley  Junior. College  and  brought  home  a  51-33  defeat. 

This  was  another  game  which  should  have  been  won  by  the 
Bulldogs.  Playing  poor  ball  all  the  way,  the  Farmers  were  losing 
32-16  at  the  half,  although  in  the  third  quarter  they  held  Wesley 
down  to  making  only  two  points.  Schomp  was  high  scorer  for 
Farm  School  with  10  points. 


NFS 
Reeves 
Schomp 
Rosen 

Clancey,    W. 
Orapchuck 
Ginsburg 


Fg. 

.  4 
4 
2 
0 

.  1 
1 


Pts. 

9 
10 

5 

3 

3 

3 


Wesley  Fg. 

Maggio     2 

Spicer     1 

Kavser    3 

Shalley    4 

O'Rourke    6 

Martin    2 

Booth     0 


F. 

Pts, 

3 

7 

1 

3 

1 

7 

6 

14 

1 

13 

2 

6 

1 

1 

12       9     33 


18     16     51 


BUSINESSMEN  64;   FARMERS  45 

The  N.F.S.  &  J.C.  five  dropped  their  fourth  straight  game  and 
eighth  lo.ss  of  the  season  on  February  18  to  Palmer  Business  School 
to  the  tune  of  64-45. 

As  in  the  three  previously  played  games  they  fell  behind  early 
in  the  game  and  couldn't  get  that  extra  zip  needed  to  win.   At  half 

24 


time  the  score  stood  in  Palmer's  favor,  22-12.   Orapchuck  was  high 
scorer  for  the  Farmers  with  8  points. 


NFS                            Fg.  F.  Pts. 

Reeves     3  0  6 

Klapman    1  0  2 

Orapchuck     4  0  8 

Ginsburg    1  0  2 

Schomp     1  1  3 

Clancey,  F 2  1  5 

Rosen 2  2  6 

Newman     1  0  2 

Gold     0  1  1 

Larder    3  0  6 

Kuehn     1  0  2 

Akers     1  0  2 

20  5  45 


Palmer  Fg. 

Donahue^  F 6 

Armstrong     6 

Harrison     5 

Donahue,  J 2 

Shields    4 

Vickers     1 


F.  Pts. 


1 

13 

5 

17 

2 

12 

2 

6 

5 

13 

1 

3 

24     16     64 


N.F.S.  BREAKS   LOSING  STREAK 

On  February  21,  the  Farm  School  basketeers  came  back  after 
losing  4  straight  games  to  roll  up  their  fourth  win  of  the  season 
by  the  score  of  46-35  over  Fort  Washington  Military  Academy. 

Neither  team  played  spectacular  ball,  but  a  height  advantage  in 
Farm  School's  favor  made  up  the  difference.  At  half  time  Farm 
School  was  winning  23-11.  Schomp  was  high  for  the  Bulldogs 
with  12  points. 


NFS  Fg. 

Schomp     5 

Reeves    5 

Gold     3 

Rosen         2 

Ginsburg    2 

Clancey,  W 2 

19 


F. 

Pts. 

2 

12 

0 

10 

1 

7 

3 

7 

1 

5 

1 

5 

8     46 


Ft.    Washington      Fg.  F.  Pts. 

Groves     0  1  1 

Legacki     3  1  7 

Pownall    3  3  9 

Dougherty    2  1  5 

Ambrose     5  2  12 

Messa    0  1  1 

13  9  35 


N.F.S.  &  J.  C.  60;  SCRANTON  KEYSTONE  53 

Playing  their  best  game  of  the  season  while  employing  a  new 
system  of  offense  and  defense,  the  Farmers  turned  back  Scranton 
Keystone  53-60. 

Holding  the  lead  most  of  the  way,  the  Farmers  looked  their 
best,  playing  a  man-to-man  defense  throughout  the  game  and 
using  three  men  in  bringing  the  ball  down  when  on  the  offense. 

At  half  time  the  score  was  in  Farm  School's  favor,  30-24.  Dick 
Reeves  was  high  scorer  with  20  points. 


NFS  Fg. 

Larder    4 

Schomp     7 

Reeves     9 

Gold    3 

Rosen    3 


F. 

Pts. 

2 

10 

2 

16 

2 

20 

1 

7 

1 

7 

Ft.   Washington      Fg. 

Reynolds     5 

Rees    3 

Carter     6 

Morante     1 

Prebor     6 

Beal    0 


F. 

Pts, 

4 

14 

1 

7 

1 

13 

1 

3 

3 

15 

1 

1 

26       8     60 


21     11     53 


F.W.M.A.  BEAT  FARMERS  ON  POOR  COURT 

Travelling  over  to  Fort  Washington  Military  Academy  to  play 
a  return  engagement  with  the  Military  Boys  resulted  in  a  surpris- 
ing loss  for  the  Bulldogs. 
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F. 

Pts. 

3 

15 

3 

7 

2 

16 

0 

6 

0 

6 

The  Farmers,  encountering  the  poorest  court  of  the  season  in 
size,  lighting  and  condition,  were  trailing  26-20  at  half  time.  At 
the  three  quarter  mark  they  were  behind  by  only  two  points  but  a 
big  splurge  by  the  soldiers  told  the  story,  resulting  in  the  50-32 
loss  for  the  Green  and  Gold  Quintet.  Schomp  was  high  scorer  for 
Farm  School  with  12  points. 

NFS  Fg.     F.  Pts.  Ft  .Washington      Fg. 

Larder    1        1        3  Stevenson     6 

Schomp     4       4     12  Casey    2 

Reeves    5       1     11  Pownall         7 

Rosen  2       0       4  Dougherty     3 

Clancey,  W 1       0       2  McCourt     3 

13       6     32  21       8     50 

N.F.S.  &J.C.  LOSES  TO  BROWN  PREP 

On  Saturday  March  6  the  Bulldogs  dropped  their  tenth  game  of 
the  season  to  Brown   Prep  71-39. 

Brown  jumped  out  to  an  early  lead  and  was  never  behind.  At 
half  time,  Brown  Prep  held  the  lead  41-15.  The  Farmers  were 
definitely  playing  a  team  way  out  of  their  class  when  they  took  on 
Brown  Prep. 

Paul  Schomp  was  high  scorer  for  Farm  School  with  13  points. 

NFS  Fg.  F.  Pts.  Brown   Prep  Fg. 

Larder    1  1  3  Gallagher     3 

Schomp     6  1  13  Feeney    2 

Reeves     2  1  5  Hauser     2 

Gold     1  0  2  Kitlas    2 

Rosen    4  2  10  Hendler    6 

Orapchuck     2  0  4  Brancato    10 

Klapnian     1  0  2  Booros     4 

Lang     2 

31       9     71 


F. 

Pts, 

1 

7 

0 

4 

3 

7 

0 

4 

2 

14 

2 

22 

1 

9 

0 

4 

17       5     39 


FARMERS   END  SEASON   WITH   46-37  WIN 

The  Farm  School  quintet  ended  its  long,  hard  basketball  season 
on  March  10  with  a  46-37  win  over  Wesley  Junior  College.  The 
season's  record  shows  six  wins  and  ten  losses. 

The  Farmers  took  the  lead  in  the  opening  minutes  of  play  and 
were  out  in  front  all  the  way.  Both  teams  were  off  to  a  slow  start 
ending  the  first  quarter  with  an  8-1  count  in  favor  of  Farm  School. 
However,  neither  team  showed  anything  spectacular  on  the  court; 
the  manner  of  play  indicated  that  it  was  the  last  game  of  the  sea- 
son for  the  Green  and  Gold. 

At  half  time  Farm  School  was  leading  17-10.  Rosen  was  high 
scorer  with   17  points. 

NFS  Fg.     F.   Pts.  Wesley  J.  C.  Fg.     F.  Pts. 

Ginsbuig  0        1        1  Booth    2       0       4 

Schomp  2        15  Sickeler    1       0       2 

Reeves     .  4       3      11  Martin  7        1      15 

Clancey,  W.  .4       4      12  Kayser    2       0       4 

Rcsen  8       117  O'Rourke    1       3       5 

—     —     —  Maggio   2       3       7 

IS      10     46  _     _     _ 

15        7     37 
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THRIFT 
FEED 
MILLS 


DOYLESTOWN 
PENNA. 


W.   C.   Fleck   &   Bro. 

Incorporated 
Established  1865 


HARDWARE 

Mill  Supplies,  Paints 

Heating   and   Roofing 

Sheet  Metal 

309   York    Road 
JENKINTOWN,   PA. 

Ogontz  7272  —  Majestic  2625 


TARTAN  BRAND 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO. 

Philadelphia,    Penna. 

'Good  Products  at 

Good  Prices" 


SMITH'S 
ICE  CREAM 


Taste  the  Difference" 


Sold   in 
ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION 
STORE  OF  FARM  SCHOOL 

Doylestown,   Pa. 


QUAKERTOWN 

WHOLESALE 

Compliments 

CONFECTIONERY 

COMPANY 

of 

SAM  RUDLEY 

15  South  Second  Street 

QUAKERTOWN,    PA. 

Ralph    E.    Myers 

Compliynents 

of 

Creamery  and  Dairy 

BITZER'S 

EQUIPMENT   &  SUPPLIES 

DRY  CLEANING 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

MEN         BOYS 

THE  PLACE  TO  GO 
FOR  YOUR 

Dress   Up 

HAIRCUTS  and  SHAVES 

at 

H.  C.  NELSON 

STAN  BOWERS 

Tonsorialist 

17  S.  Main  Street,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

^ 

CLOTHIER  and 

CHARLES  H.  SHIVE 

FURNISHER 

HARDWARE 

* 

PAINTS,    GLASS,    HOUSE 

19   North   Main   Street 

FURNISHINGS    GOODS 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

AND    SEEDS 

Main   and   State   Streets 

Phone  4698 

Doylestown,  Pa.        Bell  Phone  4053 

SHELLYS' 

OWN  MAKE 

BUY  YOUR 

ICE  CREAM        CANDY 

FURNITURE 

PASTRY 

at 

DOYLESTOWN 

AMBLER 

SCHEETZ'S 

QUAKERTOWN 

PENNSBURG 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

PERKASIE 

Opposite  Court  House  65  Years 

Two  Stores  in 

LANSDALE 

HISTAND   BROS. 

CORTRIGHT  COAL 

COMPANY 

ROOFING   CONTRACTORS 

Roofing  Supplies 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

12  South  Twelfth  Street 

Phone  4121 

Philadelphia  7 

Walnut  2550 

"The  Best  at 

M.  BUTEN  &  SONS 

Its  Best" 

Paints 

ED'S 

and 

DINER 

Glass 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 

5619  Broad  Street 

DOYLESTOWN 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DRAWING 

MATERIALS 

Compliments 

PHOTOSTATS 

BLUE  PRINTS 

ENGINEERING 

of 

EQUIPMENT 

SURVEYING 

INSTRUMENTS 

A  FRIEND 

J.  H.  WEIL  &  CO. 

1315  Cherry  St.      Phila.,  Pa. 

Doylestown  Laundry 

PEARSON 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

SPORTING  GOODS 
of  Every  Description 

Call  4245  and  Let  Us  Relieve  You 

of  Your  Wash  Day  Worries 

Eighth   and  Locust   Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WEISBARD'S 
DRUG  STORE 

Monument 
Restaurant  and  Bar 

H.  B.  HIGH,  Proprietor 

Prescription  Drug  Store 
Since  1874 

Beverages 

Main  and  Court  Streets 

Main  and   State  Streets 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

Phone  9355 

Metro  Greenhouses 

Are  Superior! 

For  over  70  years  Metropolitan 

Compliments 

greenhouses  have  been  famous  for 

their    ruggedness,    durability    and 

dependability. 

of 

Make    Metro    your    standard    of 

comparison ! 

METROPOLITAN 

A  FRIEND 

GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Ave.    Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

' 

DAVID  GOLDMAN  &  BROTHER 

NEW  and  USED  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLE  PACKAGES 

130-132-134    South   Front   Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

Phone:    LOmbard  3-8662 


INDEPENDENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Wheatsheaf  Lane  and  Aramingo  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


THE  Amburgo  company 

1421    CHESTNUT  ST.  •  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 


Animal   Feed   Improvement  Service 

and 

Vitamin  Concentrates  for  the  Milling  Industry 


W.  J.  NYCE'S 
SHOE  STORE 

"The  Home  of 

Nice  Footwear" 

West  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


Hamburg 
Broom  Works 

Manufacturers  of  Quality 

BROOMS 

for  Nearly  a  Half  Century 


Write  us  for  prices  on  House,  Mill, 
Factory,    Toy,    and    Whisk    Brooms 


HAMBURG,  PA. 


ENTERPRISE   MILL   SOAP   WORKS 
Columbia  Alkali  Products 

Industrial  Soaps  and  Chemicals 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33  N.  Twelfth  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestow^n,  Pa. 

Bucks  County's  Most  Beautiful  Theatre 

MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2:15,  Wednesday  at  4,  Saturday  at  1:30 

EVENINGS 

2  Shows  at  7  and  9,  including  Sunday 

SATURDAY   EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  6,  8  and  10  P.M. 

Joseph  A.  Wodock,  Proprietor 


WBsE 

Leaders  in  Scientific  Instruments 

Photographic  Materials 

Engineering  &  Drafting  Supplies 

QUA 

LITY 
sCE 

Blue  Prints  &  Photostats 
Laboratory  Equipment  &  Supplies 

1885 

Optical  Equipment 

Motion  Picture  Cameras  &  Projectors 

Wi 

Llliams  Brown  &  Earle,  Inc. 

918  CHESTNUT  STREET                  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

WITH  COMPLIMENTS 
of  the 

Girard  Knitting  Mills 

Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Boys' 
SWEATERS   and   BATHING   SUITS 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


CLYMER'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


BUCKS  COUNTY'S  LARGEST  STORE 


The  National  Farm  School  is  One  of  its  Patrons 


Your  Patronage  Solicited 


PHONE:   211  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 
Coal  and  Coke 

Suite  2100 

Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions 
Parker  and  SheafFer   Fountain  Pens 

• 
J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 

28  W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Plumbing  Stoker   Equipment  Heating 

M.  A.  RUFE  ESTATE 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

General   Electric  Oil   Equipment 

HOT  POINT  ELECTRIC  RANGES 

DEEP  FREEZE  REFRIGERATION 


Farm    Equipment   Headquarters 

McCORMICK-DEERING  FARM  MACHINES 

INTERNATIONAL  Motor  Trucks  OLDSMOBILE  Cars 


Barn  and  Dairy  Equipment  Farm  Freezers 

Sprayers  Silos  Power  Lawn  Mow^ers 

DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 


Established    1851 


PHONE   231 


DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


"PRODUCTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MERIT" 

•  Insecticides  and  Disinfectants 

•  Poultry  and  Livestock  Health  Products 

•  Cod  Liver  Oils 

•  Vitamin  Concentrates  and  Minerals 

Write  for  free  literature  on  Poultry  Diseases  and  Nutrition 

WHITMOYER   LABORATORIES,   Inc. 

Manufacturing   Chemists 
MYERSTOWN,    PENNA. 


